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Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | © the best interests of humanity ; that it should 
annually receive into its treasury crores of 
rupees, which, if they cannot, save by a too 
licentious figure, be termed “the price of 
blood,” yet are demonstrably the price of the 
PHILADELPHIA. physical waste, the social wretchedness and 
4 moral destruction of the Chinese: and yet that 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three | 0 sustained remonstrances from the press, 
months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;| secular or spiritual, nor from society, should | 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if | jssue forth against the unrighteous system, is 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. surely an astonishing fact in the history of} 
our Christian ethics. This fact can, however, 
From the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, May 17, 1852. | be easily explained. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. There is a prestige about this great trade 
|which serves to hide its intrinsic repulsive- 

We remember to have been told, when ex- | ness, 
pressing admiration at the immensely lofty} On the principle whereby the slayer of an 
warehouses of Liverpool, that the bricks were | individual is execrated as a murderer, and the | 
cemented by the blood of the African slave. | slayer of “ten thousand” is treated as a hero | 
In examining the colossal institutions of|and half deified, we can understand how a 
British India, we may in like manner be told | trade, which, if carried on by one or two of| 
that they are partly maintained by the life-|**the baser sort,” would be denounced as 
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only contraband, but essentially detrimental |in this trade, yet would the trade itself be just 


as iniquitous, All the “ pomp, pride, and cir- 
cumstance,” which now encompass it, can- 
not make it one jot less corrupt than it 
would be, and would be seen to be, if divest- 
ed of all its present adventitious attractions. 
We remember, when within two days’ sail 
of Bombay on our outward voyage, we were 
all summoned on deck to see that interesting 
sight at sea, ‘a sail.” It was indeed “a 
sail”—a vessel with all its snowy canvas set 
before the wind, and with a speed that seemed 
to defy the resistance of the waves, as well as 
an elegance of motion that attracted all eyes. 
We wondered who the stranger was ; its whole 
appearance distinguished it from all the pre- 
vious vessels we had seen. In a short time, 
from the strange “sail” came a boat, well 
manned, ‘The crew plied the oars with won- 
derful dexterity, and with remarkable speed 
they reached our ship, and delivered us letters 
for Bombay. ‘They then rejoined their own 
ship. Our captain said to us, “ Gentlemen, 


blood of the Chinese. In other words, we sell | smuggling and piracy, is divested of its illegal every man on board that vessel is furnished 
them opium, whereby sooner or later they de- | and immoral characteristics by the patronage | with arms to the very teeth.” Why? Was 


stroy themselves, and, by the profits of the| which emblazons it, the numbers connected 
trade, we support the political, juridical and | with it, the immense capital embarked in its 
educational institutions of this vast country. | prosecution, the glittering private fortunes re- 
Whether we consider the few lacs of rupees | alized by it, and, more than all, the immense 
annually appropriated to native colleges and | addition to government finances, 
schools, or the crores expended on the main-| We find it very difficult to entertain the 
tenance of governors and councils, magistrates | idea that a traffic whose mainspring is in gov- 
and collectors, judges and police, generals and |ernment regulations, whose affairs are con- 
armies, it is an indisputable fact, in Indian | ducted by government officials, whose sales are 
finance, that a very considerable portion of | in the flush of day, at public auctions ina city | 
these sums is received from the Chinese as|of palaces, whose dealers are princely mer- 
an equivalent for a pernicious drug. This | chants; which employs as its transports splen- 
fact is fraught with much interest, As an| did clippers, whose commanders are “ educated | 
article of commerce opium stands out with-| men,” and, still more, whose return-freights | 
out a parallel. From the skilful manage-|are solid, weighty silver; and, to crown the| 
ment and cultivation of about 100,000 acres| whole, whose operations from beginning to 
of land, the East India Company produces an | end are sanctioned by the explicit enactments | 
article which, sold at a profit of several hun-|of the Imperial Parliament, can be—as we! 
dred per cent., yields to them a net revenue, | dare venture to say it may be demonstrated | 
annually, of nearly three millions sterling. | to be—commercially suicidal, politically inex- | 
We do not here include the Malwa opium—a | 


seventh of the whole revenue of the country, | trary to the law of nations, ethically unjust, | 
raised from an extent of more than a million | and, in relation to that God who desires “ mer- | 
of square miles. cy and not sacrifice,” wholly iniquitous and | 
From the transport of this drug by a few | abominable, And yet, however difficult it| 
vessels named opium clippers, a few mercan- may be to entertain the idea, ‘* God is true, 
tile houses are also realizing magnificent pro-| though every man a liar;” moral principles 
fits, while the Chinese themselves, the grand | are unswerving, and moral statistics are un- 
consumers of the drug, part with five or six/ varying. 
millions pounds sterling per annum. Kight and truth depend not on time, or 
‘The most astounding fact of the opium trade | place, or people. No prestige can make false- 
needs yet to be specified, viz., that Christian | hood truth, or evil good. Although it were 
sensibilities have not yet been adequately | true that none but “ honourable men”—from 
roused in relation to its iniquities and horrors. | the official who measures the land, to the col- 
That a professedly Christian government | lector who receives the proceeds of the sales— 
should, by its sole authority and on its sole| from the porter who carries the chests, to the 
responsibility, produce a drug which is not| merchant who realizes a fortune—are engaged 


pedient, nationally dangerous, juridically con- | 





ita time of war? Did pirates infest the seas, 
and molest our trade? No. Reader, this 
strange sail was an “opium clipper,” bound 
to China. Not one of us said, “* God speed !” 
We felt that it was a smuggler’s craft, going 
with sword and pistol to furnish a drug-en- 


slaved people with what their own govern- 


ment has prohibited by every sanction that 
lay in its power, 

These remarks are introductory to our no- 
tice of * An Essay on the Opium Trade,” by 
an American Physician*—condensed in mat- 
ter, perspicuous in style, forcible in argument, 
strong in indignant feeling, but withal im- 
partial. 

An American, accustomed to receive from 
us impassioned arguments against his own 
nation, on account of slavery, might well be 
pardoned were he to say to us, with somewhat 


|of intemperate feeling, ‘‘ Physician, heal thy- 


self,” and to expose with bitterness the awful 
inconsistency of Britain’s vehement denuncia- 
tion of American slavery, while, by most 
deadly measures, furthering Chinese demora- 
lization. While he writes with the indignation 
of a man, and the faithfulness of a Christian, 
he shows nothing of the partiality of an Ame- 
rican citizen. He has been at great pains to 
collect facts from Calcutta and Bombay, as 
well as China, to illustrate his subject, and 
has altogether produced a pamphlet which 
certainly ought to be circulated extensively 





* An Essay on the Opium Trade, including a 
Sketch of its History, Extent, Effects, &c., as carried 
on in India and China. By Nathan Allen, M. D., 
Boston, 1350. 
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among the European residents of this coun- 
try. ‘To its contents we now apply ourselves. 
We are constrained to say, that 
The opium question, as one of right or 
wrong, expedient or inexpedient, is beset with 
no difficulty. 


It not only seems impossible to defend it, | 


but it is also extremely difficult even to obscure 
the subject by any specious reasoning. It 
stands out so thoroughly defined that no mists 
can involve it. Slavery, which is the only 
monster evil that can be compared with it, had 
many specious arguments at its command. 
The present advocate of American slavery 
can ina moment propound questions which 
will make a sober man pause and hesitate, 
although he may not yield an inch of ground 
in arguing as to the intrinsic evil. The advo- 
cate of the opium trade can, it seems to us, 
advance nothing. His best argument is 
silence. His greatest safety is retreat. He 
must have the genius of one of Milton’s fallen 
spirits, whose tongue 


Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, 


before he can “ perplex and dash” the simpli- | 


city of this question. 

We feel it therefore almost gratuitous to 
argue against it. Its facts are its most con- 
demning arguments. Let us, however, present 
a summary of the whole case. 

The opium trade is undoubted smuggling. 
Who can contend with the author, when he 
says (page 58), 

* All enlightened and even civilized nations 
have ever regarded it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that a nation may enact whatever laws 
of commerce its interests may be supposed to 
require. It has a right to permit or restrict, 


THE FRIEND. 
{On the contrary, the government bas endea- 
'voured with wonderful consistency to carry 
lout the enactment, and maintain their princi- 
‘ple. ‘They involved themselves in the mise- | 
ities of war, because they would not sanction | 
the trade. ‘They evinced their principled con- 
sistency in burning the opium which they had 
righteously confiscated, and from the sale of 
which they might have realized twelve millions 
of dollars. ‘They endeavoured, but in vain, 
after the conclusion of the war, to secure a 
measure whereby the drug should be formally 
recognized by the English as illegal, and as 
such prohibited. ‘They have, up to the pre- 
sent day, prohibited the cultivation of the 
poppy in the empire. They have systemati- 
cally refused to make the trade legal, and 
have thus deprived themselves of an immense 
and easily collected revenue, which a tax on 
so popular an article would certainly furnish. 


(To be continued.) 








——_—_—_ 


Interesting Discoveries in Persia. 


We have had the pleasure of listening to a 
letter written in Persia, to a gentleman in this 
city, which gives an account of some recent 
and most interesting discoveries in that coun- 
try. The writer is a scientific gentleman of 
\the highest standing, an American, and one 
whose position in Persia is a pledge of the 
correctness of his details, 

The line between Persia and Turkey has not 
been defined with that exactness which peace 
and security demand, and soldiers have, by | 
both Governments, been placed upon the dis- | 
| puted territory, to defend the rights of ‘Turkey | 
|and Persia, And for many years the soldiers | 
| have been in the practice of coming into coili-| 
sion. ‘Toavoid this bloodshed, and settle de- 











|of raw meal, 


hand and foot, with a huge lion in the act of 


springing upon him to devour him. No his. 


|tory could speak more graphically the story 


of Daniel in the’ Lion’s Den. ‘The commis- 
sioners have with them an able corps of engi- 
neers and scientific men, and most interesting 
discoveries may be expected. The Persian 
arrow-heads are found upon the palace and 
the tomb. Glass bottles, elegant as_ those 
placed upon the toilet table of the ladies of 


our day, have been discovered, with other in- 


dications of art and refinement, which bear 
out the statements of the Bible. Thus, twen- 
ty-five hundred years after the historians of 
Esther and Daniel made their records, their 
histories are verified by the peaceful move- 
ments of the nations of our day,— Boston 
Chronicle. 
——_— 
From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Progress of Science in 1851. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOOD. 

In a communication from the society of 
Shakers, at Lebanon, N. Y., in the Patent 
Office Report, we find the following upon the 
relative value of ground and unground, cooked 
and uncooked, corn for feeding cattle, &c, 
“The experience of more than thirty years 
leads us to estimate ground corn at one third 
higher than wnground, as food for cattle, and 
especially for fatting pork ; hence, it has been 
the practice of our society for more than a 
quarter of a century to grind all our proven- 
der. The same experience induces us to put 
a higher value on cooked than upon raw meal, 
and for fatting animals, swine particularly,we 
consider three of cooked equal to four bushels 
Until within the last three or 


to encourage or prohibit, any articles of mer- | finitely the boundary line between the nations, | (our years, our society fattened annually, for 
chandize it may deem necessary. Any known| England and Russia have induced Persia to | thirty years, from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds 
or intended infringement or violation of this | consent to a mixed commission, which should | of pork, exclusive of lard and offal fat, and it 
right by another nation is and should be con-| embrace England, Russia and Persia, That) jis the constant practice to cook the meal, for 


sidered one of the greatest national crimes, 

“And to take advantage of the peculiar 
circumstances of a nation, and force it to yield 
partially, or wholly, this right, to ils great 
detriment, is, to say the least, highly dishon- 
ourable.” 

The Chinese government has, in the exer- 
cise of an undoubted right, prohibited the in- 
troduction of opium, ‘The statute contained 
in the XI. vol. of its penal code, has never 
been repealed. We quote it from the pam- 
phlet as follows :— 

* Dealers in opium shall be exposed with 
the wooden collar about their necks one month, 
and then sent to the army on the frontier. 
Accomplices shall be punished with a hundred 
blows and transported three years. Masters 
of boats, constables, and neighbours, shall be 
punished with a hundred blows, and three 
years’ transportation, Officers of government 
at court who buy and smoke opium, shall be 
dismissed from the service, receive a hundred 
blows, and be exposed with the collar about 
their necks two months. Soldiers and com- 
mon people who buy and smoke opium, shall 
be punished with a hundred blows, and ex- 
posed with the collar one month,” 

This was never designed to be a dead letter. 


commission is now engaged in establishing 
the line between Persia and Turkey. Col. | 
| Williams, well known to many Americans, 
jand a man of character and talent, is the 
| English Commissioner, 

ln the prosecution of this work the commis- 
|sioners have come upon the remains of the | 
jancient palace Shushan, mentioned in the} 
|sacred books of Esther and Daniel, together | 
| with the tomb of Daniel, the prophet. The} 
locality answers to the received tradition of 
its position ; and the internal evidence, arising 
from its correspondence with the description | 
of the palace recorded in the sacred history, 
amount almost to demonstration, ‘The reader 
can turn to Esther, chap. i. v. 6; there he will} 
read of a “ pavement of red, and blue, and| 
white, and black marble in that palace.” That | 
pavement still exists, and, as described by | 
Col. Williams, corresponds to the description 
given thus in the sacred history. And in the 
marble columns, dilapidated ruins, the sculp- 
ture and the remaining marks of greatness | 
and glory that are scattered around, the com- 
missioners read the exact truth of the record 
made by the sacred penman. 





which purpose six or seven potash kettles are 
used.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LOCOMOTIVE SPEED, 


Dr. Larpner, in his lately published Eco. 
nomy of Ratlways, thus endeavors to convey 
to the unpractised reader the enormous speed 
of a locomotive going at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour:—* Seventy mile an hour is, 
in round numbers, 105 feet per second ; that 
is, 2 motion in virtue of which a passenger is 
carried over thirty-five yards between two 
beats of a common clock, ‘Two objects near 
him, a yard asunder, pass by his eye in the 
35th part of a second; and if thirty-five 
stakes were erected by the side of the road, 
one yard asunder, the whole would pass his 
eye between two beats of a clock; if they had 
any strong colour, such as red, they would ap- 
pear a continuous flash of red. At such a 
speed, therefore, the objects on the side of the 
road are not distinguishable. When two 
trains, having this speed, pass each other, the 
relative velocity will be double this, or seventy 
yards per second, and if one of the trains 
were seventy yards long, it would flash by in 


. ° . So, TT ac ic ic > oe 
Not far from the palace stands a tomb; on}|@ single second. To accomplish this, suppo 


itis sculptured the figure of a man bound | 


sing the driving-wheels seven feet in diameter, 
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a tsetse? 


the piston must change its direction in the | deep sea soundings whenever it is practicable, 
cylinder ten times in a second. But there are | in whatever part of the ocean they may hap- 
two cylinders, and the mechanism is so regu-| pen to be cruising. The following is a speci- 
lated that the discharges of steam are alter-|men of the soundings made by the “ John 
nate, There are, therefore, twenty discharges | Adams” in the North Atlantic, as reported to 
of steam per second, at equal intervals; and | the department :— 

thus these twenty puffs divide a second into} ‘*May 3, 1851. Latitude 33° 50’ North; 


twenty equal parts, each puff having the| longitude 52° 34' West; temperature of the| 


twentieth of a second between it and that | air 64°, water 65°. Had a fair “up and 
which precedes and follows it, The ear, like | down” sound with (2,600) twenty-six hundred | 
the eye, is limited in the rapidity of its sensa-| fathoms of line. Time of running out, 1 hour 
tions; and, sensitive as that organ is, it isnot] 23 minutes 10 seconds—one 32-pound shot 
capable of distinguishing sounds which suc-| on the line. 
ceed each other at intervals of the twentieth} ‘May 9. Latitude 32° 06’, longitude 44° 
part of a second, According to the experi-|47' West; temperature of the air 66°, water 
ments of Dr. Hutton, the flight of a cannon| 68°, Got bottom with (5,500) five thousand 
ball was 6700 feet in one quarter of a minute, | five hundred fathoms of line out. Time of 
equal to five miles per minute, or 300 miles| running out, 2 hours 44 minutes 28 seconds, 
per hour, It follows, therefore, that a railway | Drift of ship, 3 miles. Lost two 32-pound 
train, going at the rate of 75 miles per hour, | shot and 5,500 fathoms of line. 

has a velocity of one-fourth that of acannon| ‘May 10, Latitude 31° 01' North; lon-| 
ball; and the momentum of such a mass, gitude 44° 31' West: temperature of the air| 
moving at such a speed, is equivalent to the| 68°, water 68°. Got bottom with (2,300)! 
aggregate force of a number of cannon balls|twenty-three hundred fathoms of line out.| 
equal to one-fourth of its own weight.” Time of running out, 1 hour 04 minutes 35 

seconds.” 


FERTILITY OF NILE MUD. 


—=<==> 


Ehrenberg, as the result of a careful micro- What are the Trees made of ? 


scopic examination of the alluvial deposits of 
the Nile, has determined that the great fertil- If we were to take up a handful of soil and) 
ity of these depositions is not so much owing| examine it under the microscope, we sone 
to any peculiar mineral constitution, or to the | probably find it to contain a number of frag- 
presence of any great abundance of vegetable| ments of wood; small, broken pieces of| 
matter, as it is to the vast accumulation of ex-| branches or leaves, or other parts of the tree. | 
tremely minute forms of microscopic animals, | If we could examine it chemically, we should| 


“Where does the wood come from?” We 
are left with only two alternatives—the water 
with which it was refreshed, or the air in which 
it lived. It can be clearly shown that it was 
not due to the water—we are consequently 


|Unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful 


conclusion—it was derived from the air. 
Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces 
of wood, which are as old as man’s introduc. 


tion into Eden, and wave in their vast and sol- 


itary luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains 
of South America, were all these obtained 
from the thin air? Were the particles which 
unite to form our battle ships, ever borne the 
world about, not only on wings of air them- 
selves? Was the firm table on which I write, 
the chair on which I rest, the solid floor on 
which I dwell, once in a form which I could 
not as much as lay my finger on or grasp in 


\my hand? Wonderful truth! all this is air. 





Race between a Locomotive and a Flock of 
Geese.—The Rochester American has the fol- 
lowing incident: ‘ Coming up on the express 
train the other day, it so happened that on 
leaving Fonda, a flock of some thirty wild 
geese swept over into the valley of the Mo- 


|hawk, just as the cars were under way. These 


geese being evidently bewildered, kept on 
steadily up the river, but well over on the op- 
posite side of the valley, hence a good chance 
to compare their speed with the “lightning 
train” was afforded. At first it seemed to be 


about an “even thing,” but after a few mo- 


which, by their decomposition, enriched and | find yet more strikingly that it was nearly the| ments it was readily perceivable that the geese 
fertilized the soil—London Atheneum. same wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, | were drawing ahead of the locomotive. After 
it may be said, the young plant obtains its a few minutes, the flock seemed half inclined 
| wood from the earth in which it grows, The to drop down into the Mohawk, and abated 
The system of deep-sea soundings, institu- following experiment will show whether this' much of their speed—the engine recovering 
ted some years since, by Lieut. Maury, and conjecture is likely to be correct or not:— the lost ground, ‘The geese thought better of 
since carried out to some extent by our na- Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in jr, changed front, sought a greater elevation, 
tional vessels, has been prosecuted with suc- | an oven,and afierwards putinto a large earthen! and pushed ahead again in the same direction 
cess during the past year.* Capt. Platt, in| vessel; the earth was then moistened with! of the train. By this time the race became 
the sloop-of-war “ Albany,” has run a line of| rain water, and a willow tree, weighing five quite exciting, and one could hardly refrain 
deep-sea soundings across the Gulf of Mexico, pounds, was planted therein. During the] from exclaiming, ‘go it, engine, pair in, goose,’ 
from ‘Tampico to the Straits of Florida. ‘The | space of five years, the earth was carefully| but there was no need of exhortation, as both 
basin which holds the waters of this gulf has| watered with rain water. The willow grew|seemed letting out all they knew—the geese 
thus been ascertained to be a mile deep, and | and flourished, and to prevent the earth being]! gradually dropping ahead till within a short 
the Gulf Stream in the Florida Pass about| mixed with fresh earth, being blown upon it/ distance of Little Falls, when the bevy hauled 
3,060 feet deep. In like manner the “ John| by winds, it was covered with a metal plate, | up in the wind’s eye, shivered a moment, and 
Adams,” Capt. Barron, has made a step in| full of very minute holes, which would exclude} stood down the river again, having gained in 
giving us the shape of the great Atlantic ba- every thing but air from getting access to the| the race about two miles. The geese must 
sin between the Capes of Virginia and the| earth below it. After growing in the earth| have been going, when last seen, at the rate of 
Island of Madeira, showing it to be at least for five years, the tree was removed, and on| sixty or seventy miles an hour. This is the 
five miles and a half deep. The method of | being weighed, was found to have gained one| first race we have seen between a locomotive 
measurement now pursued is the suggestion | hundred and sixty-four pounds, And this es-| and the feathered race, and though the latter 
of Prof. Guyot, and consists of ordinary pack- | timate did not include the weight of the leaves | had the best of it, the former did well, con- 
ing-twine attached to a thirty-two-pound shot, | or dead branches which in five years fell from | sidering that it was compelled to carry weight.” 
which is allowed to run out until the shot! the tree. 
strikes bottom, when the uncoiling is of course Now came the application of the test. Was] ,, Prayers and tears are the weapons with 
suspended, ‘Ihe length of the twine is previ-| all this obtained from the earth? It had not} ).) 0° an ine st ¢ 

: : . - | . a4 . iwhich the saints have obtained the most glo- 
ously ascertained, and the depth attained is | sensibly diminished ; but in order to make the). ~ ietosios.” 
known by measurement of the quantity re-| experiment conclusive, it was again dried inan ere 
maining upon the reel. Improvements have|oven and put in the balance. Astonishing es a ae 
been made upon this system by waxing the| was the result! The earth weighed only two} |“ Truth is in mora %y rat steam is in me- 
twine and timing its rate of descent. ounces less than it did when the willow was|Chanics; hard to resist. 

In order to promote the schemes of Licut. | first planted in it!—yet the tree had gained : A? } 
Maury, the Navy Department has ordered the| one hundred and sixty-four pounds! Mani- An excellent method of rectifying our judg- 
commanders of all national vessels to make | festly, then, the wood thus gained in the space | ments, would be always to put ourselves in 

of time was not obtained from the carth; we|the place of our neighbour, and our neighbour 
* See Annial of Scientific Discovery, for 1851, p. 264.| are, therefore, obliged to repeat our question,|in our own, Have you received an injury? 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, 


—————_— 
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Imagine that it is yo 
How will you abait your complaints! Have 
you grieved your brother? Enter into his 
feelings whom you have offended, and you 
will understand what reparation is due to 
him. 

a | 


For “The Friend.” | 


Penn’s Preface to Barelay.—War. 


(Continued from page 76.) 


His treatise of universal love was follow- | 
ed by another, which he called “ An epistle of 
love,” written and sent by him, as a friendly | 
advice to the ambassadors of the several | 
princes of Europe, met at Nimuegen, to con- | 
sult of the peace of Christendom, showing the | 
true cause of war, and proposing the best 
means of peace. ‘To each of them was also 
given a copy of his Apology, which were all | 
received with respect. ‘The epistle has edifi- 
cation in it to our present time. On the sub- 
ject of war, William Penn says: “ The origi- 
nal cause of war is not hard to assign; the} 
apostle James asks and answers the question 
thus, ‘From whence come wars and fightings 
among you! Come they not hence, even| 
from your lusts that war in your members?’ 
It is, what every one feels in himself, that has 
not overcome these lusts, or whose consciences 
are not seared with a hot iron; though it is 
also what very few make their due reflections | 
upon, else we should hear of less blood and 
misery. But if lust be the ground of war, 
what is become of the doctrine of Christianity 
among those supposed Christians; and what 
are they, that show a pleasure in the accounts 
of the bloodiest battles? Can a Christian of 
Christ’s making, look upon the blood of men, 
or hear of it without horror or distress of'| 
spirit? Less surely can they shed it, or 
encourage those, that have a delight or part in 
that man-slaying work. But how low and 
grossly are some professed Christians fallen 
irom the nature of true religion, and the purity 
and power of the faith, that was once deliver- 
ed to the saints, and through suflering, by 
them to us, that hang their religion and gos- 
pel upon their swords and guns, and pin it 
upon an arm of flesh; as if the gospel could 
be overcome by that which cannot touch it, 

* But how did the primitive Christians main- | 
tain their ground, yea, grew upon their adver- | 
saries, poor naked men, and not of the great- 
est quality or capacity, and finally vanquish 
cruelty itself, but by faith and patience? ‘I'hus 
they converted executioners, overcame empe- 
rors and armies, and by a successive course 
of meek and suffering integrity, turned the 
edge of the sword, quenched the flames of| 
fire with their own blood, not the blood of 
their enemies, Our author has a passage in 
his book to this effect, ‘ That there is nothing 
a greater tarnish and withering to the protes- 
tant cause, than the professors of it, betaking 
themselves and that early, to earthly powers 
and weapons to preserve and promote it; 
which are not the weapons of the apostolical | 
warfare, and are inconsisient with the nature, | 
power and glory of Christ’s kingdom,’ For| 
the preservation of the protestant religion'| 
stands in a spirit of true reformation, as well 








| holy leaven, O reader, that leavens the whole | 


| ness. 


that God would rend the heavens, and come 


‘that it would please him to still the furious 


government, where there is no need to learn 
' 
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lost. If we would be zealous to purpose for 
the protestant cause, let us look to God, and 
not man; examine ourselves, try ourselves, 
see what is wanting in us, both to God and 
man, Let us return home, light our own can- 
dle, and sweep our own house, and we shall | 
find the silver we have lost; the zeal, power, 
and purity of soul, that make our worship ac- | 
ceptable, our prayers prevalent, our lives 
blameless, and an ornament to religion, This 
faith, this holiness, this reformation is the 
cause of God, and the rest is our own; though 
we gild the pill, flatter ourselves, and deceive 
others. ‘This spirit of reformation knows no 
man, no people, no church after the flesh. 
This goes on overturning all will-worships, | 
man-made faiths, human inventions, and tra- 
ditions of men about religion, till He reigns in 
the soul, whose right it is to rule. It is a} 


lump into its own nature, and makes fallen, 
degenerate, earthly-minded man, that receives 
it, a partaker of the divine nature. ‘This the 
earliest and purest protestants aimed at, that 
had their eye to an eternal country, the city 
whose builder and maker is God, free of hu- 
man considerations, and the mixture of world- 
ly interests and advantages. And to evidence 
the truth of what I say, read the accounts that 
the faithfulest writers of those times have 
obliged us with, and you shall taste the same | 
thing even among the martyrs themselves, | 
where the country and mechanic people, chose | 
of least account, out-do those of title, learning 
and preferment, among churchmen themselves, | 
as lo the life and purity of reformation and 
zeal and courage for it, as occasion offered to 
show both, 

“‘ Wherefore, O ye protestants of all sorts, 
return, return, return to your first love and 
works, before it be too late. Rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn to the 
Lord your God; you have but a little time, 
and a great account to give. ‘Think not to be 
long sale from your enemies without, while 
you entertain your greatest enemy within, in| 
despite of God, his Spirit and scripture, and | 
your own pretensions to reformation, God 
Almighty make you sensible with true and | 





| godly sorrow, a repentance never to be repent- | 


ed of, that you may overcome your enemies | 
by your faith, prayers and love, and by the| 
power of your example, recommend your re- 
ligion, and lead them out of error and blind- 
Do not charge them, and do worse, 
for verily that will undo you in theend, O 


down in showers of love, and quench the 
flames that everywhere devour his creation— 


winds, and calm the raging seas, and remove 
that enmity, which is the ground of all; and 
bring the nations under his own heavenly 


war against one another any more, that they 
who have erred in spirit may come to under- 
standing, and those that have murmured, may 
learn doctrine, even the doctrine of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is @ doctrine of love, meek- 
ness, mercy, forbearance; a docirine of self- 
denial, humility and holiness; a doctrine that 





u who have done it.|in life as doctrine, as plainly decayed, if not | reconciles us to God, and one to another; and 


no man can have the benefit of the first, that 
hates his brother, and less, that kilis him for 
the love of this world. 

“O itis a crying sin with God, a strong 


{judgment upon us, and a sure token both of 


more and nearer calamities, that we are so 
hard hearted, and insensible of it. Nay, it 
looks as if we were not to be moved, unless 
God himself would appear in the air, and send 
fire down to consume all before our eyes, and 


ourselves in the conclusion of the tragedy, 


Is not the wrath of God, do we think, revealed 
sufficiently against us in the faction, strife, 
war, blood and poverty, that we see almost all 
over Europe this day? God Almighty make 
people sensible and weary of it, and the cause 
of it, their sins—sins against light, against 
conscience and knowledge—their unfaithful- 
ness to God and man; their scandalous im- 
morality, and most inordinate love of the 
world, the ground of all contention and mis- 
chief—that so the peace of God that passeth 
worldly men’s understanding, may fill all our 


|hearts through repentance and conversion. 


Amen.” 

The above observations were not only ap- 
plicable to Europe at that day, but instruction 
may be drawn from them in reference to the 
worldly-mindedness, the wide-spread immora- 
lity and wickedness, the robberies, house-burn- 
ings, and murders, in this land o* peculiar 
advantages and blessings, were the people to 
profit by their privileges, as in gratitude to our 
Almighty Benefactor we are bound to do, 
Surely those who are slighting and despising 
the obligations they are under, to reverence 
his Divine law, and to serve him with all their 
soul and strength, will have a fearful account 
to render, and an awlul sentence to meet, if 
they persist in their rebellion against him, and 
are permitted to die in their sins, How little 
vital religion, that which regenerates the heart, 
is to be seen in multitudes, not only those who 
occupy no very prominent place in the world, 
but also among the educated, the learned, and 
those who are elevated to the stations of legis- 
lators, and to the administration of the ditfer- 
ent branches of government in the States, and 
in the Union. Personal aggrandizement and 
pecuniary emoluments are the great moving 
powers that kindle the struggles of men seek- 
ing offices, while the true happiness and wel- 
fare of the country, and the spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, seem hardly to enter 
the thoughts ofa very large proportion. ‘The 
will of the people, however depraved they may 
be, and however opposed to the law of God, 
seems to be the polar star by which the rulers 
must steer theircourse, if they look tocontinue in 
office. An independent judgment, founded 
upon conscientious conviction of what is right, 
and what will contribute to the peace, order, 
and true happiness of the country, is, we may 
fear, getting much out of sight, and losing its 
influence. We are growing a proud and su- 
percilious nation, trusting in our own wisdom 
and strength ; but sooner than many may an- 
ticipate, the language of the prophet may be 
applied to us: “ ‘Thine own wickedness shall 
correct thee, and thy backslidings shall re- 
prove thee; know therefore and see thit it is 
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an evil thing and bitter, that thou hast forsaken | for want of heavenly countenance and support, |age? It is not gross evils which the enemy 


the Lord thy God, and that my fear is not in 
thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
ZEAL. 


There is a zeal arising from maturely feel- 
ing, which though employed in a good cause, 
is neither productive of success, nor is it of 
that character to bring peace and satisfaction 
to its possessor, It is a desire of success in 
what is undertaken without sufficient concern 
in reference to the means used, or the spirit 
in which they are applied. It may be only a 
desire of prosperity, in the cause espoused for | 
the sake of personal emolument, which is ca- 
pable of nothing more than driving a matter 
forward in that spirit which must necessarily 
be slain, before the efforts employed can be 
blessed, or the cause itself substantially pro- 
moted. This doubtless is the kind of zeal 
which the apostle referred to when speaking | 
of Israel, in his epistle to the Romans: “|| 
bear them record that they have a zeal of 
God, but not according to knowledge. For| 
they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, 
and going about to establish their own righte- | 
ousness have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God.” (Chap. 10, v. 23.) 
A zeal of this kind is not according to the 
heavenly knowledge derived from the light of 
Christ in the heart; which knowledge is in- 
creased only in those, who are rightly and | 
zealously affected in the good cause, with a 
concern to move ina meek and quiet spirit. 
But in our endeavours to avoid danger from 
an improper zeal, it is necessary to be careful | 
that we do not unconcernedly permit our 
hands to hang down in listlessness, and lapse 
into a state of almost total indifference in re- 
gard to the prosperity of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth: for in this state, the pleasing 
but hurtful things of our nature, from which 
in days of greater diligence and watchfulness, 
we might have been somewhat severed, may 
be almost unwarily laying firmer hold upon 
the affections than before. 

The apostle told the Galatians, that it was 
“good to be zealously affected always in a 
good thing.” Under the influence of the right 
zeal, the mind feels in need of Divine suste- 
nance and direction, and is afraid to go for- 
ward without realizing that stay and support | 
in every movement, which immediately ema- | 
nates from above. As there is a moving for-| 
ward in this zeal, faithfully testifying against | 
error in every form, patience and long-suffering 
increase ; but these being of the true kind do not | 
imply a tame submission to things offensive in | 
the Divine sight. They are to be exercised | 
while suffering under the scoffs, or opposition 
of the ungodly, thus making way for deliber- 
ate, judicious and matured action, which is) 
quite essential in every important movement | 
in Society. But these excellent Christian virtues 








|called Christmas, has, amongst the majority 
|of the observers of it, become changed from | 








must decline with all the other virtues, when|is now employing as baits for us, but in a 
a creaturely zeal, one actuated by the evil or|more refined way he insinuates himself, sub- 
carnal propensities of man, continues to prevail |stituting for the reality a shadow, and thus 
and flourish. robbing us of the power, and also of the re- 
State of New York. ward. 
——_ As it is possible for individuals to aposta- 
For ‘The Friend.” |tize, so may the body. George Fox declared 
, that the ‘* authority of all our meetings is the 
REALITY—SHADOW. power of God ;” therefore where any go from 
There is a custom amongst some, of annu-/| this power they loose the authority, and wrong 
ally celebrating the last eve of the Tenth|things prevail. And in our meetings some- 
month, which | suppose originated amongst | times, instead of the power of God prevailing, 
the Catholics, they professing to keep it holy | death seems to reign, and the living ones go 
in honour of “all saints,” calling it “ All|mourning on their way. But though “ the 
Saints Day.” But though it thus had pro-|}dead cannot praise Thee,” the “living, the 
fessedly a religious origin, and amongst them |living he shall praise thee.” 
is considered a necessary observance, yet} Would we believe that any meeting could 
many make it an occasion for taking pleasure, | be so changed, as to be a place for transacting 
while others only observe it in practising mis- | outward business, instead of worshipping Al- 
chief. mighty God? And yet individuals do go to 
And so also the celebration of the time|these assemblies, whose minds, if we may 


| judge from outward appearance and conduct, 





the professed serious object of commemora- 
ting the coming of our Saviour, into a day of | 


are fixed upon nothing but outward things ; 
talking before and after meeting about their 
farms or merchandize, or on topics altogether 


|any amongst us to join in therewith, in the 


amusement, indulgence in pleasure, frivolity, | unbecoming the occasion. ‘The temple of the 
and a prodigal waste of time and money. It| Jews of old was made a house of merchan- 
is curious to observe the gradual changes of|dize; but our Saviour * when he had made a 
such customs from their first purpose, into| scourge of small cords, drove them all out of 
something else, sometimes almost or altoge-|the temple, and the sheep and the oxen, and 
ther contrary to the original, as well as in-| poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
structive in showing the weakness and depra- | threw the tables ; and said unto them that sold 
vity of our nature, doves, take these things hence; make not my 
Friends having come to that which is be-|Father’s house a house of merchandize.” 
yond mere forms and ceremonies, were led to| We profess to worship only in spirit and in 
see the futility and danger of such observances truth; much more therefore, it becomes us 
of days and times, being convinced that they |to endeavour to keep inward, lest we be un- 
were to keep all days holy, and that the fast | able to come at the true place where prayer 
which the Lord had chosen, was not the! is wont to be made; lest if we allow the mind 
‘‘ bowing of the head like a bulrush for a day,” | to be engrossed with outward things just before 
but to ** loose the bands of wickedness, to undo | going into meeting, we be unable while there 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed | to come at the life. Or lest, if when assem- 
go free, and to break every yoke.” bled, we are favoured to feel something of the 
If, therefore, we cannot join in the observ-/spirit of true devotion, we lose the Divine 
ance of days and times, when kept according | savour by hastily entering again into worldly 
to their original intentions, (seeing its useless-|conversation, Oh! it is time for us to see to 
ness to such as see beyond,) much less ought these things, lest our candlestick be removed 
out of its place, and we become a reproach, 
present ways of observing them, degenerated | and our meetings a dry form without life or 
as they are from their former object. Hence, | virtue. But it is cause for thankfulness where 
it seems to me to be very inconsistent for any | there are living members preserved, who “ are 
professing to be Friends, to ask or give what|as the salt of the earth;” and though these 
are called “ Christmas gifis,” “holiday pre-| suffer, yet let them remember that He suffered 
sents,” &c. It is not only lowering the stand-| before us. And it becomes us to fill up our 
ard of Truth, and the dignity and purity of| measure of suffering for the body’s sake ; and 
our profession, but also giving our assent to, | the promise is, “ if we suffer with him, we shall 
and our example in favour of, a vulgar ob-|also reign with him.” ‘Therefore there is en- 
servance of what was once professedly a seri- | couragement to “ lift up the hands that hang 
ous thing. Some may plead that this is but| down,’ knowing that in ‘ due season we shall 
a small matter. But how do we thus hide| reap if we faint not.” 
our light from those who may see us doing} ‘Twelfth month, 1852. 
such things, instead of bearing our testimony 
against them, It is a day wherein there are | 
many of what are called little things, to draw us 
off from our watch, and make us ready to be 
captivated, and shorn of our strength, whilst we 
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Resuscitation of Frozen Fish. 
BY PROF. 0. P, HUBBARD. 
Since my first notice of this subject in the 


can never have fellowship with the unfruitful| are, as it were, asleep, not thinking of harm.| American Journal of Science, and subse- 
works of darkness, for they owe their exist-|O that we as a people were more alive to the| quently in the Granie Farmer, and also re- 


ence to a Divine origin, and are only bright-| influence of little things! 


Is it not by these | questing information of any cases observed by 


ened and increased as faithfulness and zeal | that the enemy is making inroads upon us, till | their correspondents, numerous examples have 
according to knowledge are maintained; but | many are going further and further into bond-| been brought to light; and the statement that 
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“ fish frozen in the extreme cold of our winters 
were resuscitated when thrown into cold 
water,” and which was generally received 
with incredulity, seems in a way to be as 
thoroughly authenticated as any other in Na- 
tural History. 

Some time ago, the Scientific American 
requested its readers to send it notices of the 
same ; and I have great satisfaction in send- 
ing you the following extract from the Scien- 
tific American, Vol. VII., No. 22: * Quarter- 
man & Son, of New York, inform us that the 
fish in the streams of Westchester county, N. 
Y., are frequently caught, thrown out, left to 
freeze, and are resuscitated when thawed.” 

Cummings Martin, of Taftsville, Vermont, 
caught suckers out of White River, Vt., flung 
them on the ice, allowed them to be there for 
hours, until they were apparently frozen 
through, and would rattle in the basket like pine 
knots. When thawed out in cold water they 
would wiggle and move about, as good as new. 

J. H. Bacon, of Westchester, Mass., says 
he has taken tom-cod out of the river, allowed 
them to freeze, carried them to Boston, and 
has seen them come to life when thawed. 

William Rummel, of Jersey City, N. J., 
caught some perch in Hackensack river, in 
1836, which froze quickly; he carried them 
to market, which was very dull; he then 
packed them in snow for three weeks, and 
after this, when applying pump-water to them, 


every twenty-five in thirty swam about in the} 
tub. He says, if fish be frozen in moderate | 


weather, and take a long time to do so, they 
will not return to life. 

Robert Pike, of Wakefield, N. H., says he 
has caught brook trout in January, which 


froze through in a few minutes, and which, | 


after five hours, when he took them home 
and put them in a tub of cold water, swam 
around quite lively. 

Thomas Power, of Hudson, N. Y., says he 
has seen fish which were frozen as hard as 
rock, come to life when thawed in cold water. 
The fish were yellow perch, found in the 
Hudson river. 

D. H. Quail, of Philadelphia, says he has 
caught fish in New Jersey, near Fortescue’s 


Beach, in Delaware Bay, in winter, in the| 


following manner, which is very interesting. 
He says: “ Having procured a small boat, we 


dragged it into the ponds, that were frozen | 


over nearly hard enough to bear the boat; 
then commenced the sport: one would stand 
in the front to break the way, another push 


the boat along; the third, with a small crab} 


net, would scoop up the fish, which could be 
seen upon the bottom, frozen as stiff as bones ; 
they were all large perch. I caught half a 
bushel, which, when taken home and put into 
a tub of cold water from the well, in a short 
lime were swimming about quite lively.” 

Mr. B. M. Douglass, of East Springfield, 
Conn., says he has caught perch, pickerel, 
trout, and carp, in winter, allowed them to 
freeze, carried them for miles, and, when 
thawed in well water, not one in six but would 
come to life. He adds, they can be carried 
to any distance, if kept frozen; but, if not 
frozen quickly after being caught, “ they 
will not come to ;” this he has always noticed, 
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By this it appears, that if a considerable | upon him at meals, to eat after him, to wall 
time elapses between the period when the fish|at a respectful distance behind him, and in 
is taken out of the river and thawed, they|every possible way to minister to his wants, 
cannot be resuscitated. Intellectual culture they do not, and cannot 

Ransom Cook, of Saratoga, N. Y., a very | possess, and therefore the pleasure and im- 
observing man, adds a_ new fact to this store | provement arising from rational conversation 
of information on this subject. He says that | in society, they do not enjoy. Now it will be 
‘all fish which have been frozen, and resusci-| perceived at once that society, constructed on 
tated, have their sense of sight destroyed—| such principles, contains within itself the most 
| they all become blind. powerful obstacles to its own improvement, 

Mr. Bartlett, your correspondent from’ War-| Every one knows the incalculable influence 
ner, cites Dr. Burnett, of Boston, as saying, | for good or for ill which the female mind ex- 
“that if the brain is frozen, resuscitation is}erls over every successive generation as it 
impossible.” This opinion can be sustained | rises into manhood, and until all the princi- 
by facts, if true; and one who has seen these| ples of action, and all the controlling habits of 
frozen fish resuscitated, will hardly believe| life are formed, What then must this influ- 
that the extreme cold of winter would not| ence be in India, when it originates in minds 
solidify the brain if it were many times larger | as dark as midnight, and flows from hearts so 
than the whole fish. Here, then, is the point| carnal and depraved! It is to counteract and 
at issue, (as there is no longer any dispute} remove this influence, or rather to turn it to 
concerning the main point of resuscitation :) | some good account, that we are at a loss to 
“Is the brain frozen or not?” If it is not,| know the remedy or the way of applying it to 
then what protects it from freezing in a tem-| the best advantage. Whatever way the sub- 
perature that would solidify a quarter of beef| ject may be viewed, we consider female igno- 
or a living man, if exposed? If it is frozen,| rance in India to be an evil of the most enor- 
then we have a very interesting fact in physi-| mous magnitude, an evil which is the source 
ology. of many others; and until it be removed, we 

Whether frozen or not, and the possibility | must anticipate serious and almost insurmount- 
of resuscitation if the brain is frozen, can be| able difficulties to lie in the way of India’s im- 
determined by many of your readers next| provement and evangelization, But, at pre- 
winter by dissection of the heads of fish, and | sent, the laws of society are such, that however 
throwing others of the same catch, and size, | anxious we may be to educate the female sex, 
and kind, into cold water.—Granite Furmer.| and thus purify the streams of society at the 

—— very fountain head, we are unable to accom- 
plish our object, except to a very limited ex- 
| tent. Hence this large class, almost the half 
of the population, are, in a great measure, 
{entirely removed beyond the sphere of mis- 

“The reason that is now given for continu-|sionary influence. They cannot read our 
ing the practice, is one of the strongest proofs books, and they are not permitted to hear us 
of the evils of the system, that is, that the| preach, and doubtless the second-hand infor- 
female sex in India, being so ignorant and in-/ mation they obtain respecting us and our 
experienced, would not know how to conduct} message, is most unfavourable. Poor, igno- 
themselves in the society of men, with any|rant, and degraded immortals! We pity 
degree of prudence and discretion, and that|them exceedingly ; we sigh over the forlorn 
they would thus most certainly disgrace their| hopes that are at present entertained in their 
husbands. ‘Thus the cure continues to propa-| behalf; and we pray that in some way, we 
gate the disease. It is impossible for a Hindu | scarcely know how, they may be released 
| woman to become intelligent or polished, so|from their mental disabilities and bondage, 
long as she is kept in confinement; and, ac-|and be permitted to come to the light of the 
|cording to Hindu reasoning, she must be kept! gospel,* or its light be permitted to reach 
|in seclusion because she does not possess|them, so that they may at last occupy the 
those qualifications which it was impossible| place which Providence has assigned them. 
for her to acquire! ‘The real state of the | Surely those who exclude them from the dear- 
case however is, that the whole system of fe-| est privileges of immortal beings on earth, and 
male degradation has its origin in the Shas-| which so peculiarly belong to their sex, have 
ters, ‘There men are taught to look upon/the greater sin. ‘Che only door of hope that 
woman, not only as ‘the weaker vessel,’ but} we can discover for the education and mental 
as of an inferior grade among human beings, |elevation of the Hindu females, is to endea- 
as the slaves of their husbands or lords, as| vour to change public opinion in their behalf, 
they are called, and as totally unfitted for) to educate the males, and by creating in them 
anything except the merest drudgery. Hence|a sense of the pleasures and advantages of 
in many cases they seem to be ashamed of| true knowledge, to excite in them at the same 
them. No man in India would, on any ac-|time a desire to cultivate the minds of the 
count, mention the name of his wile. This! other sex. This effect we are happy to say, 
would be highly disgraceful, and repugnant to| has been produced to some extent in the edu- 
/the feelings he has imbibed and cultivated!) cated circles in Calcutta and other places, 
| When he has occasion to refer to her in con-| where the benefits of sound knowledge are 
| versation, (a thing, however, which he will 
| always avoid,) he calls her the daughter of) « Christ Jesus the true Light, by his Spirit in the 
such a person, or the mother of such a child | heart enlightencth, more or less, every man and wo- 
Her business is to prepare his fvod, to wait | man that comcth into the world.—Ed. of “The Friend.” 











For “ The Friend.” 


HINDUSTAN., 


(Concluded from page 8&6.) 
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beginning to be appreciated, 
tion is also on the increase at all the mission 
stations, and the plan now so generally adopt- 
ed of giving girls a pretty liberal education in 
boarding-schools, where they are brought un- 
der the entire control and influence of Chris- 
tianity, seems much more likely to produce 
good to them personally, and to qualify them 
to become instructors to others, than the com- 
mon bazaar, or day-school system which was 
formerly pursued by the friends of female 
education. Many of those who are now being 
educated in our female orphan boarding- 
schools, will soon be prepared to aid in the in- 
struction of their own sex, and thus gradually 
the work of female education, and consequent- 
ly their elevation from ignoranve and degra- 
dation to the rank which they were designed 
to occupy in society, will be effected. But it 
will be a work of time, and much patience 


and perseverance will be necessary in its 
accomplishment,” 





For “The Friend.” 
THOUGHTS IN A BURIAL GROUND. 


“ Leonard.—Yet your churchyard seems ... to say 
that you are heedless of the past; here’s neither head 
nor foot stone, plate of brass, cross bones or skull, type 
of our earthly state, nor emblems of our hopes; the 
dead man’s home is but a fellow to that pusture field. 

“ Priest —Why there is a thought that’s new to me, 
the stone-cutters it is true might beg their bread if 
every English churchyard were like ours. Yet your 
conclusion wanders from the truth ;—we have no need 
of names and epitaphs ; we talk about the dead by our 
firesides, and then for the immortal part we want no 
symbols to tell us the plain tale.... .” 

Worpswortu. 


Lowly they rest, beneath these hillocks green 
The cherished forms of those we held so dear, 
The reverend locks of age, you'h’s perished bloom, + 
And childhood’s golden curls, lie mingling here. 


There needs no marble’s cold and senseless glare 
To mark the spot where their dear relics lie, 

For their loved memories our souls will bear, 
Deeply enshrined, through weal or woe for aye. 


Here waves the long grass in the sighing breeze, 
And pale field-flowers are springing round our feet, 

These, passing with the summer’s breath, O these 
Of our frail being are memorials meet. 


Heaven-inspired types, of man’s brief estate, 
Their pure gold shames the sentimental pride 
Engraved in mottoes and device ornate, 
That death’s stern lineaments essays to hide. 


Oft as I’ve wandered ’mid a great array 

Ot tombs, they seemed, thus gorgeously adorned, 
To muck the dreary remnants of decay 

Mouldering beneath, of those so proudly mourned. 


Far better then I deemed, the lowly grave 
Where’er my bones repose, unknown should be, 
No monument, e’en simplest mark, to save 
The memory of this mortal part, for me. 


And those, the blessing of whose love on us 

Did fall, whose lot was sweetly blent with ours ; 
We fondly dream, their spirit’s ministry 

Of love, is with us still in lonely hours. 


We would not throw the shadow of the tomb 
O'er visions blest as these, that call away 

Our earthward thoughts to that pure heavenly home, 
Where they behold their Saviour’s fuce alway. 


So, from the green quiet earth, I raise my eyes, 

With trembling hope, toward the immortal throne, 
That I may read my record in the skies, 

When fails in dust the perishable stone. 


Female educa- | And as | guze, inefiably I long, 
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ing sensations, and to give him confidence in 
the hope of success, provided he is diligent in 
studying his lessons. ‘The demeanor of the 
children since the opening of the session, in- 
duces the hope that a judicious home disci- 
pline is gaining ground, the effects of which 
must have an influence upon the order of the 
school, and upon the labour of its govern- 
ors and teachers. It is a cheering consider- 
ation that the religious concern which Friends 
in this and in other Yearly Meetings, have 
felt and endeavoured to promote, for the 
guarded education of the young people, is 
producing these happy effects. It should in- 
duce parents steadily to keep in view the im- 
portance of watching over and rightly train- 
ing their offspring for this world, and the 
world to come, and to apply in the wisdom 
and authority of Truth, those salutary re- 
straints and instructions which tend to their 
preservation. If we wish the children to be- 
come true Friends, they must receive at the 
hands of parents and guardians, an education 
in principle and by example, that will enforce 
the character of the real Friend. 

We alluded in the last notice of this school 
to the improvements which had been latterly 
introduced in the house ; during the late vaca- 
tion, others have been effected which will 
contribute greatly to the comfort and accom- 
modation of the children. ‘The mathematical 
and philosophical instruments then spoken of 
have been procured, and are now in use at the 
lectures delivered to the scholars. A more 
interesting subject for contemplation can hard- 
ly be found, than a well organized and rightly 
conducted boarding-school of two hundred 
children, where most of the branches of a 
good English and classical education are 
taught, and the principles and testimonies of 
our religious Society are inculcated. The 
benefits of this institution have been extended 
to thousands at a very reduced price, and 
below the cost ; and to very many gratuitous- 
ly, by a fund provided for that purpose. It 
is very desirable that the price should not be 
increased, and to keep it as low as it mw 
is, or to reduce it still more, we hope that 
Friends who have it in their power, will not 
forget this valuable charge of our Yearly 
Meeting, but out of their abundance contri- 
bute to the enlargement of its permanent funds, 
by donations and bequests. We understand 
there are scholars at the present session, out 
of nearly all the Yearly Meetings in this 
country, some of them for the purpose of more 
fully qualifying themselves for the business of 
school teaching in their home neighbourhoods, 
In this way, the school diffuses advantages to 
individuals who get their education under pre- 
ceptors taught in it, with whom its many faci- 
lities for learning under competent teachers, 
and the low price of boarding, tuition, &c., 
are important considerations, 


My spirit cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Forevermore to join that white-robed throng, 
In praises to the Lamb who once was slain. 
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A Montreal journal gives the following ac- 
count of the cost of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Lower Canada : 


“ The amount of tithes paid to the Catholic 
clergy by the Catholic population, is at least 
£100,000 per year, which would be for the 
last twenty-five years alone, the sum of £2,- 
500,000. Upper Canada is free from such a 
tax. The loss of time caused to the Catholic 
population of Lower Canada by the number 
of obligatory holidays, novena, retraites, &c., 
is at least fifty days per year for each person, 
beside the Sabbaths, The Catholic population 
of Lower Canada between the ages of fifteen 
to sixteen years, is at least 300,000, persons ; 
each losing fifty days per year, which is 15,- 
000,000 days lost; at a shilling per day, is 
an annual loss of £750,000. The loss for the 
last twenty-five years would be £18,750,000. 
The money paid by the Catholic population 
of Lower Canada for low masses, high masses, 
funeral services, funeral anniversaries, mar- 
riage expenses, celebration of marriages, cere- 
monies, &c., becomes also a considerable 
sum, and cannot be less than £300,000 per 
year, which would be for the last twenty-five 
years £7,500,000.” 


ee 


We are all advancing towards eternity ; 
but there is one of happiness and of ravishing 
joys; the other of torment and despair ; to 
which of these are we going? I do not in- 
quire to which we desire to go; but to which 
are we in reality tending? Let us consider 
the way that we take, and judge of the end 
to which it will lead. If Divine grace in- 
spires us with solemn reflections on this sub- 
ject, can we dare to stifle them! What 
ruinous regret on this account shall we one 
day feel ! 
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We are informed that the school at West- 
town the present session, consists of 118 boys 
and 100 girls, who have commenced their 
studies with good spirit, on their part and 
on that of the teachers. ‘The harmonious feel- 
ing among them is very observable, and con- 
tributes greatly to the happiness of the chil- 
dren, thus separated from home, and some of 
them at great distances. Where there is a 
proper freedom and intercourse between the 
teachers and the pupils, the shyness and hesi- 
tation which diffident ones feel are removed, 
and the way is open for inquiries on the part 
of the pupil, that facilitate his acquisition of 
knowledge, and lessen that anxiety and fear 
which are natural to some, and which distress 
and hinder them from the pursuit of their stu- 
dies, It should always be the aim of a teacher 
to relieve his scholars from these embarrass- 





One of the communications published in the 
present number of our journal, alludes to the 
custom which has become so prevalent even 
amongst Friends, of making what are called 
Christmas gifts, and we fully unite with the 
views of the author in relation to its incon- 








* Holy Spirit; we cannot, therefore, consistent- | 
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sistency with the purity of the Christian reli- | ments, whereunto ye desire again to be in 


gion as professed by our religious Society. | 
The observance of holy-days as they are call- | 
ed, are altogether of popish origin, having no} 
sanction whatever from scripture. It has be- 
come a common custom in our country for| 
the Governors of the respective States io 
designate certain days to be observed as fast- 
days, or thanksgiving days, as they are called, 
and it must be a source of deep concern and 
regret to all consistent Friends, to observe 
how, in this city, the testimony of Truth, and 
the dignity of our religious profession are 
compromised, by not a few in membership 
among us, so far complying with the popular 
custom, as to close their stores or places of 
business, either altogether or in part, during 
those days; thus not only violating the obli- 
gation resting on them to conform to the prin- 
ciples which they profess, but also by their 


example, giving sanction and encouragement | loss estimated at five millions of dollars, Destructive 


to the assumption by men in authority, of| 
fixing by their own will, days and times for) 
acts of formal worship, and which days are | 
generally occupied by great part of the com- 
munity in self-indulgence, and by many in 
abominable wickedness. Upon this subject 
our Discipline says: 

“‘ Ever since we were a people we have had 
a testimony against formal worship; being | 
convinced by the precepts of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ, the testimonies of his Apostles, and our | 
own experience, that the worship and prayers 
which God accepts, are such only as are pro-| 
duced by the influence and assistance of his | 


ly unite with any in the observation of public | 
fasts, feasts, and what they term holy days ;) 
or such injunctions and forms as are devised | 
in man’s will for divine worship. The dis- 
pensation to which outward observations were 
peculiar, having long since given place to the 
spiritual dispensation of the Gospel, we be- | 
lieve the fast we are now called to, is not the 
bowing of the head like a bull-rush for a day, | 
but an universal and continual fasting and re- 
fraining from every thing which has a ten-| 
dency to defile the soul, and unfit it for be- 
coming the temple of the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to the injunctions of Christ to his primi- 
tive disciples, * If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.’ Luke ix. 23, ‘ Watch) 
ye therefore and pray always, that ye may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things 
that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of man.’ Luke xxi. 36. That the| 
primative believers saw an end to these sha- 
dows of good things, by coming to Him in| 
whom all figures and shadows end, is evident 
by the words of the Apostle Paul: ‘ For Christ,’ 
said he, ‘is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.’ Rom, x. 4. 
‘ But now hath he obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is the Media- 
tor of a better covenant, which was establish- 
ed upon better promises.’ Heb. viii. 6. And 
the same Apostle thus expostulated with some, 
who it appears had fallen from the true faith 
in these respects : ‘But now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are known of God, how 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 





| York on the 11th inst., with $2,000,000 of gold dust 


| United States in 1850, 2,210,828, or about 11 per cent. 
were natives of foreign countries. Of Ireland 961,719, | 
of Germany 573,225, of England 278,675, of British | 


bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. Iam afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vain.’ Gal. 
iv. 9, 10, 11.—1759.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


ENGLAND,—During the week the Niagara has 
arrived from England. 

Cotton has declined, and breadstuffs were advanc- 
ing. Parliament has confirmed the free trade policy, 
and the protectionist ministry intend to support it. 

FRANCE.—The people have by a large majority 
of votes approved of the new Empire, and of Louis 
Napoleon as emperor. 

MEXICO is still unsettled. Revolutionary move- 
ments prevail throughout its territories, 

CUBA.—The authorities at Havana now permit 
unrestricted communication from the American steam- 
ships to the shore. 

By advices from California, we learn that Sacra- 
mento city has been nearly destroyed by fire, The 


fires had also recently occurred in San Francisco and 
Marysville. The steamship Illinois arrived at New 


in freight, beside a large amount in possession of the 
passengers. 
Census Statistics——Of the white population of the 


America 147,700, of Scotland 70,550, of France 54,. 
069, of Wales 29,868, of all other countries 95,022. 
Of the free native inhabitants, 4,112,433 were living 
in other States than those in which they were born. 
Of those born in Virginia, 335,000, or 26 per cent. of | 
the whole number live without her borders. Of those 
born in South Carolina, 163,000 or 36 per cent. of all | 
natives of that State living in the United States, have | 
removed from her limits. ‘This number is 59 per cent. 
of the number reported as still remaining in that 
State. North Carolina has lost by emigration 261,575 
free inhabitants. Vermont and Connecticut, the two 
northern States who have furnished most emigrants 
to other parts of the Union, have in this way parted 
with about 25 per cent. of their native born population. 

Of deaf and dumb there are 9091 white, and 632 
coloured, in the United States, Of the last, 489 are 
slaves. Of the while population, there is one deaf 
mute to 2151 persons ; of free coloured, one to 3005; 
of slaves, one to 6552. Of blind persons, the census 
returns 9702 ; 7999 of whom are white, and 1705 col- 
oured ; 1211 of the latter being slaves. Of insane 
persons, the census reports 15,768, divided thus, 15,- 
156 whites, 321 free coloured persons, and 291 slaves. 





Of idiots, 15,706; of whom 14,230 are whites, 436 | 
free coloured, 1040 slaves. 

About 4,000,000 youth were at the time the census 
was taken, receiving instruction in schools, The 
teachers in the United States at that time numbered 
over 115,000, and the colleges and schools were near- 
ly 100,000. The paupers receiving aid from public 
funds the year previous to the taking of the census, 
amounted to 134,972. Of these 68,533 were of foreign 
birth, and 66,434 Americans, The real and personal 
estate of the inhabitants of the United States is return- | 
ed as being over seven thousand millions of dollars, 
The number of places of public worship in the coun- 
try is returned as 36,011, and the number of persons 
the places could accommodate, 13,849,897. The value 
of the property belonging to the religious societies, 
returned as “church property,” is estimated at $86,- 
416,639. 

Of asses and mules, there are 559,070 in the United 
States. Of these all but 20,000 are in the Southern 
States. Of milch cows, working oxen and other cat- 
tle, there were 18,355,287. New York takes the lead 
in the product of the dairy. Pennsylvania makes 40,- 
000,000 pounds of butter annually. During the last 
year in which we have accounts, nearly 4,000,000 | 
pounds of butter, and more than 13,000,000 pounds of | 
cheese were exported, valued at $1,124,652. 

Our importation of foreign merchandize during the 
past year has been $207,240,100; our exportation of 
domestic produce, $149,861,911. 


There are @9 telegraphs in the United States ex. 
tending 16,729 iniles. 

In Congress but little of importance has claimed 
attention, 
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Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 8th instant, at Orange 
street meeting-house, James Neae, of San Francisco, 
Cal.,to Hannan Luoyp, daughter of the late Isaac 
Lloyd, deceased, of this city. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth st., 
on Third-day, the 14th inst., Joun J. Taomeson, and 
Exizasetu H., daughter of Nathan Trotter, all of this 
city. 





Diep, on the 17th of Tenth month, at the residence 
of her husband, in Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., 
in the 41st year of her age, Mary Ann, wife of Da- 
vid Garrett. 


, on the 30th of Tenth month last, in the 23d 
year of his age, Beravet, son of John and Sarah 
Haines, of Cropwell, N. J. During his sickness he 
was favoured to experience the strong will to be 
brought down, and to confess that the hand of the 
Lord had been stretched out over him for good all his 
life long ; and though he expressed to those who sur. 
rounded his dying bed, that it was a hard thing to die, 
yet through faith in the blessed Redeemer, he was 
enabled to see that the work of salvation had to be done, 
without the help of others; and being brought to the 
state of a little child, with no will of his own, he ac- 
knowledged how mercifully his heavenly Father had 
dealt with him ; that it had pleased Him to afflict him, 
that He might redeem him from all iniquity, and sanc- 
tify and purify him to inherit a place in his kingdom, 
permitting him to taste of his joy, and given him 
strength in weakness. He was frequently engaged 
in supplication, desiring that his patience might hold 
out to the end, that if it was his portion to pass through 
more suffering, he might be willing to bear it without 
murmuring. His departure was quiet, and we rever- 
ently trust, that his spirit has been permitted to enter 
the pearl gates and be at peace. 








, in this city, on the 12th of last month, Lypia 
WETHERILL, a valuable member of the Western Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting, in the 88th year of her age. 


, on the 25th of the Eleventh month, at his re- 
sidence, in Goshen township, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
SamvueEv Lanastarr, in the 89th year of his age. ‘To- 
wards the close he seemed quite resigned to his lot, 
giving his surviving friends ground to hope, that he 
has passed from this to a happier and better home. 





——,, in this city, on the 22d ult., Saran T. Pen. 
NOCK, about the 55th year of her age. She was the 
daughter of the late Isaac Pennock, ot Chester county, 
Pa., and a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Southern District. 





, on the 4th inst., Abranam Hains, in the 77th 
year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


—, at Fallsington, Pa., on the 4th inst., Exiza- 
beTH CxLark, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends fur the Northern District, aged 82 
years. 
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